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Stere and Chere 
New Year 


The Editorial Board of Social. ‘Action 
contributors, subscribers and sympathizers a happy and 
prosperous 1952: a new year of happiness with peace im 
their hearts and peace in our country and in the world: 
Difficult as the times may appear to be, it is not certain that 
they are any harder than they were at some critical periods 
in the past, and it would be futile and cowardly to succumb 
to despondency and passivity. Trouble in human affairs 
should be regarded as a challenge to personality, and should’ 
urge us to greater effort. Suffering is a providential goad 
to wisdom and hard work ; in the past it provided the ne- 
cessary incentive to suitable ways and means of solving 
crucial problems and carried us ahead towards our goal. 
Social stress and international tension should compel us to 
ensure greater social justice within each nation and between 
nations. Were leaders and statesmen to shed all prejudice 
and passion, the storm clouds overheard would dissolve in: 
beneficient rain, and happier times would dawn for man- 
kind, On New Year’s Day, our wishes should expand to. 
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national, nay global dimensions, and glow with prayerful 
fervour. 


Once More 

Parties have selected candidates ; voters will elect legis- 
lators. Possibly party committees are not fully satisfied 
with their candidates ; most probably electors will not be 
fully satisfied with them either. How can these candidates 
represent people to whom they are hardly known and whom 
they themselves have never met, Yet a choice must be made. 
It would be foolish to abandon the ballot box to those you 
consider undeserving. Make sure your vote, and if you feel 
that you are not able to choose the best, be certain that you 
don’t pick on the worst of the crowd. The single constituency 
system facilitates matters by narrowing the field of choice. 
So vote by all means, and vote for the least unsatisfactory. 


The Ideal M.P. 

Listen to the wise words of Pius XII speaking of the elec- 
toral choice and the Legislature. Says the Pope, “ The cen- 
tre of gravity of a normally constituted democracy lies in 
this popular representative body, which, for good or ill, 
radiates currents of political thought throughout every de- 
partment of political life, and therefore for a people living 
under a democratic regime the question of the high moral 
tone, the practical ability, and the intellectual capacity of 
its members of Parliament is a matter of life and death .... 
The Legislative body must gather within it a select group 
of men of high moral character and steadfast resolution, who 
eonsider themselves as representatives of the whole people 
and not merely as spokesmen of a certain number, to whose 
particular interests the true requirements of the common 
good are only too frequently sacrificed .. . A select group 
of men of firm convictions, endowed with correct and sure 
judgement, and a practical sense of fairness ; men of clear- 
cut and sound principles, pursuing a firm and straightfor- 
ward policy: above all men who can act as guides and 
leaders of the people,” especially in moments of crisis, 
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- €an such an ideal body of men ever be found on this 
earth? Yet we must seek them out for the very soul of 
democracy is at stake. 


State Absolutism. 

But the modern man is being educated to rely far too much 
on the State. The State to many minds appears in the garb 
of a juggler who can produce anything out of his bag of 
tricks, from gigantic dams to false teeth. Worse still. For 
where the power of the State is concerned, there are seem- 
ingly no limits to it. This is how Pope Pius XII describes the 
myth of the omnicompetent state. “State absolutism con- 
sists in the false principle that the authority of the state is 
unlimited, and that even when in pursuit of its despotic aims 
it oversteps the boundaries between good and evil, it allows 
of no appeal to a higher and morally binding law.” Such 
a theory is fraught with danger and the quicker we sheer 
off from such perilous myths, the better for us and our 
children. 


Humble Economics 


The acuity of the political problem at the present time 
should not blind us to the economic distress which saps the 
vitality of the masses, and brings in its train a host of evils 
in home life and on the political front. What is the use of 
the most up-to-date legislation, if people are starving ? 
What hope is there of any cultural or moral revival if citi- 
zens are oppressed by poverty? St. Vincent de Paul would 
say, what chance is there of saving souls, if bodies are so 
wretched that men are not aware that they have a soul to 
save. 


Labour 

What of the conditions of labour in the countryside and 
in the factory ? Much of the legislation that has been vot- 
ed is sound enough and progressive. Yet it is a fact that 
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ehly organised industrial labour has ‘benefited to some ex- 
tent by such progressive legislation. Where labour is unor- 
ganized, it is being consciously exploited. What is really 
dangerous is the wrong attitude of people towards labour 
and property. Labour is bargained for just as if it were a 
commodity in the market. The personal dignity of the 
workman is completely disregarded. What chance does a 
single. individual workman stand against the ‘take-it-or- 
leave-it’’ ultimatum of his more powerful employee? Has 
he not himself to think of ? And what of his wife and 
children ? Do they not depend on his salary for food, cloth- 
ing and shelter ? 


:.The popular attitude to property is just as quciteion: Peo- 
ple forget that the world was created for all men, and not 
for a few. The social commitments that go with the posses- 
sion of property are all too easily overlooked. 


~ It is time society adopted a more correct mental out- 
look on these ‘difficult problems that form the crux to the 
peaceful stability of an unbalanced world. 1952 should take 
us one step forward towards the realisation of this ideal. 


A. F. 


Patriotism 

“Everything that by its nature and being is a part of 
another has a stronger and more deeply rooted inclination 
in favour of the whole to which it belongs than of itself... 
And since reason copies nature, we find such an imitation 
in the civic virtues, for it is the duty of a good citizen to 
expose himself to the danger of death for the safety of the 
whole State. And if the citizen be a natural part of the State, 
this tendency would be natural to him.” 


St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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Drinks: and Bills’ 


> It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any. good. Whetever 
may be thought and said in dark corners and from the 
house tops about the merits of Prohibition, it has certainly 
increased the consumption of the cup that cheers and does 
not inebriate (tea), and of its darker sister, Arabica Robusta 
Coffee. The story is told of how the goats of a Muslim 
monastery in Yemen ate of a mysterious shrub and became 
bewitched. The imam, called in to investigate, experimented 
with the plant and produced “a brew dark as the lower- 
most sea in Gehenna. It was bitter to the taste, savouring 
of forbidden. pitch, of charred wood, of the droppings of 
Iblis.” The imam drank and found himself as lively as if he 
had slept thirty hours, had been fed with heavenly food and 
would never need sleep again. Coffee had been discovered 
and soon became a rival to wine, instilling wakefulness, while 
wine begot sordid sleep! This wonderful drink soon migrat+ 
ed throughout the world, arousing a torpid humanity from 
its. lethargy, making the taciturn Englishman garrulous, the 
Frenchman eager for revolution, sharpening the brains of 
the stupid, brightening the memory, curing the maladies 
of the heart, dispersing sorrow, inspiring poetry and litera- 
ture, and making men good and wise. Coffee and tea, once 
the privileged drink of the high and mighty, which fired 
the thoughts and moved the pen of Johnson and Dryden, 
is now’ to be had by ordinary men like you and I at any 
coffee stall. What wonderful changes may we not expect 
in the national character as the use of these drinks spreads, 
and if any sociologist wishes to know the reasons for the 
more progressive and pushful nature of certain parts of the 
country, he has only to find out what is the consumption of 
these drinks, and.where it is greatest, there will most: actis 
vity and resourcefulness be found. > 


1. Those who wish to read further of the conquest of coffee. will 
find The Saga of Coffee by H. H. Jacob interésting. © : 8 
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It is only fair, then, that attention should be turned to 
those who make possible the drinking of these beverages 
which strengthen the heart of the Prohibition Officer to 
his stern task and which encourage us all to smile on the toil 
of a new day. 

The new Act* is welcome because it gives protection to 
workers in an important industry employing over a million 
people. The planters were anxious for labour legislation 
which would not be based on highly industrial countries and 
conditions, but made suitable to the agricultural conditions 
of the plantations which are subject to the vagaries of cli- 
mate and plant growth. It had been hoped that the Planta- 
tion Bill would replace the Factories Act and Payment of 
Wages Act, but this has not been the case, a fact which, 
taken together with some of its clauses, has given the Bill 
a mixed reception among the planters. The Rege Commit- 
tee, appointed to inquire into the conditions on the planta- 
tions, reported in 1946 that there was great need for a 
Special labour code, and found great differences in labour 
conditions on various plantations. Some are excellently or- 
ganized and are even in advance of the requirements of the 
Bill, while others as regards medical relief, housing, wel- 
fare and education are far from the desired standard. The 
major problem — and this should be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the recommendations of the Bill — says the Rege 
Report, is to raise the standard on some of the smaller 
estates to the level of the more advanced, This the Act, 
basing itself on the findings of the Report, aims at achieving. 
It fixes hours of work and annual leave with pay, makes pro- 
vision for drinking water, canteens, creches, educational 
facilities for workers’ children, and regulates the employ- 
ment of women and children. Let us examine a few of the 
clauses in detail. 


2. The Plantations Labour Act, 1961. 
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Welfare (Ch, IV) 

Canteens must be provided wherever there are over 150 
workers. This provision may be discussed from two points 
of view ; it may be argued that while canteens are useful in 
industries where the workers’ homes are far from the 
workshop, this is not so in plantations ; moreover, workers 
prefer to eat at home. On the other hand, it can be said that 
the average labourer has no idea of what an adequate diet 
should be and that the canteen could be used to educate him 
in this respect and thus improve his physique. Experience 
goes to show that more pay means more drink, more smok- 
ing and more clothes, but not an improvement in diet. Since 
this application of paternalism raises a problem, we will 
leave the solution till later on. Creches are to be provided 
where there are more than fifty women workers. Creches 
already exist in many plantations and generally provide free 
milk and medicine, what is now required is to make the 
practice widespread. Fortunately the Act changed the 
phrasing of the draft Bill. It read: “suitable rooms (shall 
be provided) for the use of children of such women who are 
below the age of six years.” This is surely adding to the 
world problem of peace when we have women below six 
years of age! 


Where there are more than 25 children between six and 
twelve, employers must provide educational facilities. Once 
again, this is already done on many plantations and the tea- 
chers are well paid, but where it is not done, the planters 
argue that education is a government responsibility and 
that they are already paying taxes for general education. 
But since planters show a marked preference for the rée- 
cruiting of families rather than of individuals, and since 
children should be educated and Government at pre 
sent is not able to do so, then the employers, as being the next 
in the order of capability, should provide educational faci- 
lities ; which does not exonerate the State from giving what 
aid it can. But it is to be hoped that this is no moré than & 
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temporary arrangement. Education run by employers has 
inany obvious: disadvantages, to which history, for instance, 
in the case of the schools:run by the English mill-owners of 
jast century, bears witness. The temptations to run the 
school to suit the demands of industry instead of for the 
benefit of the pupils are too great to be ignored, and educa- 
tion will be more satisfactory the greater the degree of in- 
dependence from the employer. 

‘ Proper housing must be provided for every worker and 
his family. Suitable housing is a must ; the Rege Committee 
points out the appalling living conditions on some South 
Indian estates. Employers, generally, are not adverse to 
putting up substantial buildings which in the long run are 
cheaper, but Government must make it possible for them 
to get building material, which at present is only come by 
‘with the greatest of nesespeon:f through a sea of forms and 


permits. 


Hours of Labour and ‘Weyl (Ch. V & VI) 


In keeping with the Minister of Labour’s contention 
that in the present conditions it is impossible to set up a 
minimum wage for agriculture, no attempt is made here at 
fixing such a wage, This is regrettable since an opportu- 
nity is afforded by the similarity of conditions in the plan- 
‘tations and it would have helped to achieve the purpose of 
the Act, namely, to bring the less satisfactory estates in 
line with the well conducted ones. Many estates already have 
a guaranteed minimum wage for average workers of As. 12 
‘and As. 10 per day for men and women respectively, with 
‘a dearness allowance of AS. 5, 6 p. per day. This could 
have been used to work out a minimum wage. Average 
pluckers can earn Re. 1 and good pluckers Rs, 1-10-0 per 
day. This of course applies to the plucking season, July to 
‘October. Since housing, medical care and medicines are 
free, and concession rates given for rice (8 seers per rupee; 
‘paddy 12 seers, and dal 6 seers per rupee), it is difficult to 
calculate the exact salary. 


‘ 


1952> 


‘B24 


The off-season ‘presents serious hardships for the worr 
ker who often finds but half a day’s work and half-pay,. with 
the consequence that he uses up his season’s savings. (This 
is offset in some plantations by giving land free or at. a 
nominal] rent to help families to supplement their income 
by some cultivation). A good, frugal labourer cannot save 
more than Rs. 100 a year to send back to his family, which 
is little in compensation for leaving his village and province 
and going to what is almost a foreign land for him. (Com- 
pare this with the same labourer in the Andamans who can 
save Rs. 400 per annum), 


Absenteeism, averaging 25 per. cent of the le nal 
causes great difficulties for the planter who is obliged to 
keep more workers than he actually needs. Go-slow- 
policies have penetrated the gardens so that some workers 
do no more than five hours work a day. This policy coupled 
with inefficiency tends to make labour costs high, and on 
the plantation, as elsewhere, labour must not forget that a 
fair day’s work is the condition of a just wage. ; 


With reference to the problem of paternalism mention- 
ed above, it seems to be an accepted practice in this coun- 
try and one desired by the workers that all kinds of ser- 
vices should be supplied by the employer. We have an ex- 
ample of it in the present Bill: education, canteens, hous- 
ing, recreational facilities, etc., must be provided by the 
employer. An illiterate and ill-organized labour force does 
need a certain amount of paternalism to help it look after 
itself, and some of the services mentioned above could not 
be supplied by the workers themselves. But it can reason- 
ably be asked whether the continuance and spread of this 
practice as a right is for the real good of the worker. It 
does not develop his independence nor his foresight and 
treats him very much as a child who does not know what is 
best for itself, It does not make for a sturdy, self-respect- 
ing labour class which will be an honour to itself and a great 
asset to the country. There is no need to stress the point 
that very often labour does act irresponsibily, and this for 
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a multitude of causes, and turning to the employer for all 
its needs can only retard the development of the desired 
qualities. Furthermore, and this is as or even more serious 
in its consequences, the practice makes the worker very de- 
pendent on his employer and constitutes a real danger to 
his personal freedom. One example out of the many pos- 
sible will illustrate this: if free housing is counted as part 
of wages, then the loss of the job, means the loss of a house 
and the family is thrown on to the street. In view of these 
facts, the sooner a move is made towards a just family wage 
which will enable a family to live decently and in a man- 
ner fitting a human being, the better will be the lot of the 
workers. Given sufficient money to supply their own needs, 
they will learn how to look after themselves and develop 
those qualities which throughout history have made farmers 
and peasants a respected class and a bulwark against dis- 
ruptive forces. We do not mean that the individual should 
be left to supply all his wants himself, this would be to re- 
turn to the evils of individualism ; certain services are best 
supplied by a public body, whether it be a private associa- 
tion, the local community or the State, but wherever there 
are opportunities for the individual, given due protection, 
of supplying his own needs, this should be done. And it 
would seem that this is especially applicable to Indian 
jabour which has been held in subjection to ‘ outside’ help 
far too long. A step in the right direction would be to pass 
the Minimum Wages Bill which has been held up for a long 
time now, While a minimum wage is not a living wage, the 
former would be a useful stepping stone to the latter. At 
present we are left standing on the bank while other coun- 
tries are already well on the way over the stream. The 
Philippines whose working conditions are certainly not 
better than our own has recently passed a minimum wage 
Act and so it is not too much to ask India to do so imme- 
diately. 

Rural life produces traditional virtues: a sound com- 
mon sense and knowledge of values, good husbandry, a 
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sturdy independence and love of hard work. But poor pay 
and bad conditions turn the ryot’s life into one of drudgery, a 
feeling of deception and a dislike of hard work shown by the 
desire to run away to the false allurements of the city. It is 
to be hoped that the Plantation Act will be judiciously ap- 
plied and produce a uniformity of satisfactory conditions 
throughout the country so that the traditional virtues of 
the Indian ryot may be preserved. What we now desire is 
that labour legislation will move on without undue delay 
to tackle the vaster problem of agricultural labour in gene- 
ral; this constitutes the vast majority of our workers, the 
most backward, the most unorganized and the most ex- 
ploited of all labour. It will be no easy task, but it must be 
done. 


A. Nevett. 


A Humane Approach 
to Industry 


Breaking through the jargon of our economists, and the 
verbiage of industrial legislation, Mr, Robert Wood John- 
son, within the compass of 206 pages, has pointed the 
way to a better and more human industrial world. It need 
hardly be emphasised that this little book* gives new hope 
to those who have witnessed the failure of Liberal Econo- 
mics, and the unfulfilled promises of Economic Statism, or 
Nationalisation. Mr. Johnson advocates a common sense, 
human approach to the problems of industry and business, 
and with the wide experience of an industrialist and success- 


* Fresh Deal for Management and Labour, by Robert Wood John- 
son: (6sh. Catholic Social Guild, Oxford). 
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ful- businessman he easily shows that if private enterprise 
has fallen on evil days, and has few supporters in present 
society, the cause lies, for the most part, in the neglect of 
the human factors (workers and management). In fact, 
it is a sad commentary on our civilisation, that while tech- 
nical knowledge and industrial engineering have made rapid 
progress, the men and women into whose lives are woven 
the conditions of this progress have hardly been trained and 
guided to keep pace with this industrial progress ! 


As Mr. Johnson points out, “In business dealings, in 
labour practices, in politics, in social and economic thought, 
we cling to the rules and methods from another age. When 
they land us in trouble, we still look backwards and seek 
guidance from history” (p. 26). The “age” he refers to 
is the age of Economic Liberalism whose spirit and practice 
still dominate wide sectors of the world of Business and 
of Labour. Private enterprise got off to a bad start ; under 
the impetus of Economic Liberalism it consecrated the 
human acquisitive instinct as the sole force of all progress. 
This produced the economic man: as an employer he con- 
sidered all business merely as a profit-making concern: 
as a worker he considered “the boss as a greedy inhuman 
orgre who beats down wages while raising prices” (p. 85). 
This is the economic man of Karl Marx; the man of class 
hatred and class war! What wonder then, that even in 
Socialist Britain and with the Labour Party in power, so- 
called unofficial strikes” still disrupt the harmony of Bri- 
tain’s industrial world ? Labour has not yet shed its hosti- 
lity, suspicion and distrust of management, which were 
bred in the early days of trade unionism, nor on the other 
hand, has management always justified friendly co-opera- 
tion from the workers. From an analysis of the present day 
pattern of strikes in advanced industrial countries, Mr. 
Johnson concludes the chief causes are not usually low 
wages or long hours of work. More often than not, the real 
cause is the loss of prestige on the part of the workers, or 
again, a desire to “ get one’s own back on the boss”. And, 
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“since wages and hours of work are the traditional sore 
spots they are accepted without much question. Since both 
raise costs, moreover, they are the logical means of punish- 
ing employers who still appear as economic men.” (p, 88). 


Sixty years ago, in his encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
Pope Leo XIII, warned both employers and workers of the 
claims of the human being, and: of a fact which society is 
recognising more and more, that is, the absolute need of 
harmony between workers and employers for the well being 
of society. “He (Pope Leo XIII) reminded workers,” ‘writes 
Mr, Johnson, “that religion taught them to carry out 
honestly and well all equitable agreements freely made, 
without violence, disorder or outrage upon employers. On 
the other hand, he reminded employers that religion ~~ 
quires them to treat workmen as free people, not slaves. . 

(p. 20). The industrial effort, asked of most countries dure 
ing the years of the last war, has gone a long way towards 
indicating what may be done to establish a better working 
collaboration between management and labour. Mr. John 
son goes to the root of the problem, when he says, that the 
claims of the human being will be better safeguarded and 
better employer-worker relationship established in our in- 
dustrial world, if top management did not expect technical 
experts to be “human engineers” as well. Too often top 
management sees no-reason why “ the management of men 
should not be delegated to any specialist who can arrange 
the flow of materials, perfect machinery, or eliminate 
waste motion” (p. 91). “Human engineering” demands 
qualities of mind and heart and a moral vitality which do 
not always accompany academic or technical qualifieations 
such as determine the appointment of many a Welfare Offi- 
cer, or Director of the Personnel Department of- industry. 
Unfortunately, the training and development of our “human 
engineers”, have not yet received the care and attention 
they deserve !--While we demand years of training and tech- 
nical skill in those who handle our maehines; we hand ovef 
the feelings, emotions, psychological reactioris of. thousands 
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of men and women in our factories to people who, not un- 
frequently, have had but a few years, sometimes only a few 
months, academic training. 

In our business world, the old traditional view that 
business is purely a profit-making concern still persists. 
“With the triumph of Economic Liberalism”, writes Mr. 
Johnson, “ business settled down to one purpose: that of 
making money for the businessman. In a deal it was smart 
to cheat the buyer ; in setting a price it became proper to 
charge all that the traffic would bear” (p. 37-38). Such 
tactics neglected the fact that workers are also consumers, 
and therefore, when wages were cut to the bone, and prices 
kept high, the demand side for goods and services naturally 
fell away. But if, as we are realising more and more today, 
business is to serve the needs of the community, then, as 
Mr, Johnson argues, “price making must begin with the 
consumer and work inwards” (p. 40). That is to say, the 
normal wants of the consumer must be studied and check- 
ed ; next, a careful estimate of the purchasing power of the 
consumer made out, and only then can the price be fixed. 
And, “if the price is too high, it is the point at which 
management directs its attack through research, invention, 
incentive payments, improvements of morale and general 
production factors at the bench” (p. 45). Lest this method 
of price reduction appear too Utopian, Mr. Johnson refers 
us to “ the story of the electric bulb, motor cars, pneumatic 
tyres, coloured picture books for children, and a host of 
other products” (p. 41). 

This view of business opens up immense possibilities 
for the millions who are underpaid and partly employed in 
Asia and South East Asia. These people need the most 
elementary consumer goods so easily produced in industria- 
lised Western countries, but the buying power of these 
game peoples is miserably weak. A short term version of 
the Colombo Plan may meet the situation. National Govern- 
ments in these areas may begin public works to increase 
purchasing power among their people, expanded exports of 
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primary products may help build up credit in the industria- 
lised West, and elementary. consumer goods, such as, simple 
household goods, cooking utensils, furniture, ploughs, build- 
ing materials for houses, etc., produced by manufacturing 
houses in the West at prices which meet the purchasing 
power of peoples in Asian lands. Thus the present scarcity 
in these lands would be overcome, and there would be a 
strong healthy population to enjoy the fruits of long term 
plans, like the Colombo Plan and the Point Four American 
Plan. 


The old belief that the large size industrial unit is 
essential to industrial prosperity has proved a fallacy, and 
has defeated its very purpose, namely, efficiency. Increased 
efficiency was the plea for huge companies and gigantic 
plants ; in reality this has produced industrial bureaucracy 
leading to Management-Labour difficulties, and to a drop 
in production. “Perhaps, quality dropped or production 
lagged; perhaps there were labour difficulties. He (top 
management) called in an executive to learn what was 
wrong ; that executive called another, and so on, until a 
group of men assembled in the president’s office. As they 
conferred the fault became obvious ; too many cooks to pro- 
duce a good broth, since none of them actually made it” 
(p. 190). Except for some types of industries, like a steel 
mill, or a locomotive assembly plant, small size factories are 
proving more efficient, They are free from the defects of 
diffused responsibility and remote control. “Even within 
the sphere of manufacturing itself,” writes Mr. Colin Clark, 
in his Property and Economic Progress, “conditions are 
changing. Increasing efficiency, even in manufacturing in- 
dustry, by no means always involves larger units and a 
diminished proportion of working proprietors ” (p. 19). Add 
to this the fact, that the small size factory needs a smaller 
capital outlay, and it becomes clear that in countries which 
are “ going in for industrialism”, like India and the Asian 
countries, there is much to be said in favour of the small size 
factory. Such factories are less expensive to set up, they 
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bring management and workers closer together, and give 
fnen of ability a chance to exercise it. A fair deal for both 
Management and Labour is what all men of goodwill want 
these days, and Mr. Johnson’s book should be welcome to 
all those who wish to see industrialism in India established 
in sucha way that it protects and safeguards the dignity of 
the human being. 
C. C. Clump. 
o 


Bishop Von Ketteler 
~ ““My great predecessor”: that is how Leo XIII called the 
famous Bishop of Mainz who was a pioneer in the Catholic 


Social Movement, His career and work call for the atten- 
tion of social workers. 


Wilhelm Emmanuel von Ketteler was born at Munster 
in Westphalia on Christmas day 1811. He belonged to an 
aristocratic family, which was to give another famous Prince 
of the Church, H. E. Cardinal von Galen. Young Wilhelm 
studied his humaniora in a Jesuit College of Switzerland and 
took his law course in the Universities of Goettingen, Ber- 
lin, Heidelberg, Munich and Munster. During his studies 
he felt little inclination to enter Holy Orders. One incident 
suggests what his temper was like. He had inadvertently 
tread on the foot of a fellow-student who lost his temper 
‘and demanded a duel in reparation according to the student- 
‘code of those days. Wilhelm readily accepted and chose the 
‘sword as weapon, He lost the duel and the tip of his nose. 
‘He was in hospital for several weeks but a surgical graft 
‘gave back his nose its aristocratic dimensions; from hos- 
pital he went to jail for two months. Honour, nose and law 
‘were safe ; he could pursue his studies which were followed 
by his appointment as thagistrate at Munster. 


aon What turned his mind from that secluded placid p: pro- 
fessioni was a conflict between Church and State: The 
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Prussian Government jailed H.E. the Archbishop of Cologne: 
The conflict was about mixed marriages. The Archbishop 
made it a point that parents had to promise to give their off- 
spring a Catholic education ; short of such a promise the 
mixed marriage was not allowed. The young magistrate 
was indignant at the Government’s persecution and resign- 
ed his post. He went back to Munich for further studies 
whilst seeking out his true vocation in life. By 1840 he had 
made up his mind and engaged in ecclesiastical studies in 
Eichstatt, Munich and finally Bonn, He was ordained priest 
in 1844 at the age of 33. 

. As curate at Beckum, then as vicar of Hopsten, he 
showed he was to be a realistic pastor of his flock. He was 
not shy of working on the fields along with his peasant 
parishioners, and when constitutional. reforms . introduced 
popular elections, he had himself elected at the first Par- 
liament of Frankfort. 

_. He had realised the ‘Social Problem’. He a of it 
at the first Congress of German Catholics (Katholikentag) 
at Mainz in 1848 ; he preached on it time after time, even 
after he had been appointed parish-priest at St. Heyment 
in Berlin. 

In March 1850, when he was 39 years old, he was nomi- 
nated Bishop of Mainz. His first Pastoral Letter was a vow 
of poverty and devotion. “I am ready to give my life and 


.all I have for my flock. I acknowledge that from today 


what I am and what I have is not mine any more but yours.. 
I recognize that I am bound to devote all my time and all 
my energies to the service of God and of my neighbour. I 
promised God that I would do so and I request ‘you all to: 
pray that God tn His mercy may help my feeble will ” 

He was true to his pledge. From the first he called in reli- 
gious orders and established institutions devoted to what 
Christian tradition always called works of mercy and 
modern states list as social works‘ orphanages, hospitals, 
‘dispensaries, etc. He also devoted time and money to’de- 
velop the Gosellenvereine, a forerunner ‘of the modern JOC, 
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which had been founded in 1847 by the young priest Adolf 
Kolping, and which looked after the moral, technical and 
religious training of young journeymen (hostels, technical 
schools, co-operatives, travelling stipends, etc.). 

Much of his time however was taken by the tug of war 
‘which went on between the Bishop’s House and the Hesse 
bureaucracy and which did not break out into persecution 
thanks to the bishop’s tact and firmness. Von Ketteler was 
persuaded that ‘religion needs freedom and that freedom 
needs religion’ and he heartily shared the fight his col- 
league of Baden had to wage against the Prince Regent of 
Baden and the Chancellor Bismarch about the Baden school 
legislation. He was also the chief promoter of the Bishop’s 
Conference as a means of securing unity of policy among 
the German episcopate and maintaining Catholic solidarity 
vis-a-vis the authoritarian ways of the imperial and impe- 
rious Chancellor. 


In 1871 he was elected as member of the Berlin Reich- 
stag but resigned as early as 1872. He devoted his last years 
in furthering unity of policy among the German bishops and 
dogged resistance to the Kulturkampf as well as to all forms 
of political and capitalist absolutism. In 1877 he died on his 
way back from Rome and was buried in the Mainz Cathedral. 


One should not look on Bishop von Ketteler for an ori- 
ginal contribution to social theory. He was essentially a 


man of action ; but his social apostolate shows the progress 


of his convictions. 


His favourite authors were: Adam Muller (1779-1829), 
Franz von Baader (1765-1841), Franz Joseph von Buss 
(1803-1878), Joseph Gorres (1776-1848) amd the Munich 
‘school as well as the clergy-run periodical of Mainz ‘ Der 
Katholik.’. Personally, von Ketteler made the analysis of 
poverty the starting point of his reasoning. The Church 
had always been faithful to her tradition of beneficence but 
had been impoverished by the secularisation of 1803 whilst 
misery had increased with the growing of the proletariat in 
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the course of the process of industrialisation. The workers 
had been rendered defenceless, since the old guild system 
had been wrecked. Their condition was so low that von 
Ketteler used to say: “One must make them into men be- 
fore turning them into Christians”. 

His contribution to the 1848 Mainz Congress and his 
sermons during the following Advent were vigorous in 
thought and style. In fierce language he denounced libera- 
lism which had allowed proprietors absolute rights and had 
divided wealth unfairly. With unhesitating precision he 
vindicated the Thomist doctrine which upheld the social 
function of property. He fulminated against selfishness 
which hardens man’s heart and seeks justification in econo- 
mic liberalism. It was from the Church that he expected 
the heart-conversion that is essential and the campaign for 
social renovation that would foster self-rehabilitation of the 
working classes. He felt uneasy about the policy to pursue : 
Liberalism had proved ruinous; the intervention of the 
Prussian State was dangerous ; a mass movement hard to 
rouse and to lead ; political influence hazardous. What he 
advised in 1848 was professional organisation. 


He did not organise the first Trade Union, for Marx’s 
disciples had taken the lead and pursued their plan in spite 
of the 1854 decree prohibiting workers’ associations. For 
a time the Mainz Bishop had fancied that the socialist move- 
ment would under the influence of Lassalle make a wel- 
come contribution to the solution of the social problem. But 
he was soon disillusioned and after having fought economic 
liberalism he had to fight socialism “ this legitimate child of 
liberalism ”, this ‘ robber of souls’ as he called it. Co-ope- 
ration had been made impossible ; a letter of Marx to Engels 
(dated 25-9-1868) forced the Catholic workers into self- 
defence: “My recent journey in Belgium and my stay at 
Aix-la-Chapelle as well as my trip along the Rhine have 
convinced me that the priests must be fought relentlessly. 
Those ‘dogs’ (for instance Bishop Ketteler of Mainz and 
the parish-priests of the Dusseldorf Congress) are flirting 
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with the social question ; thanks to this, they find a way of 
getting what they want”. 


When Bishop Kettéler had promoted a general meeting 
of the German Bishops to prepare the Vatican Council, he 
was appointed to put the social problem in clear terms. 
This was his summary: “To-day capital and labour are no 
more liable to moral law so that the dignity of labour is not 
respected and a class-war is being waged. Only one law 
dominates social life: the law of profits. The Church must 
face this problem ; it is for her a duty of charity towards 
the proletariat. Two leading measures must be worked out : 
workers’ organization and social legislation. Moreover the 
Church must herself undertake a large-scale social action 
and with that object in view, provide special courses in 
seminaries and detail priests in each diocese for this special 
task”. His plans could not be taken up at the Vatican 
Council, which was interrupted by the 1870 Franco-Prus- 
sian war. 

_ By 1871 Bishop Ketteler had come to see that the social 
problem demanded more than a treatment by charity since 
it involved principles of social justice, He had come to cover 
all the fundamentals of the subject. His progress was not 
more rapid because of the little leisure he could devote to 
study. Time after time in his correspondence, he complains 
that he has no time to study, in a systematic manner, the 
many principles and traditions of the Catholic doctrine or 
unravel the complexities of economic life. In many cases 
he had to be satisfied with taking facts as they were given 
by Karl Marx and Lassalle, and could not afford the leisure 
necessary for an independent enquiry. His pastoral minis- 
try, the worries of the Kulturkampf and his parliamentary 
activity left him no time for peaceful study ; he could not 
éven maintain all the organisations he started and train 
qualified co-operators. Possibly he was also hurried in his 
projects and running ahead of his times. Little of his orga- 
nisations was left at the time of his death ; there remained, 
however the whole body of the doctrine he had built up and 
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the lead he had given, Besides his numerous memoranda 
and his voluminous eérrespondence, there are extant his 
book The Labour Question and Christianity, to which Las- 
salle paid due homage in a Socialist meeting at Ronsdorf 
on May 23, 1864, and a pamphlet (1873) on “Catholics in 
the German Empire” which was for years the basis on 
which the German Centrum built up its programme of 
social reforms. 

The lead he gave was acknowledged by Windtherst, the 
German Catholic leader, who said in 1890: “ We venerate 
him unanimously as the doctor and leading champion of 
Catholic social aspirations ”. 

Greater acknowledgement can be found in the text 
Rerum Novarum which has borrowed the general scheme 
and occasional phrases from von Ketteler’s sermons during 
the Advent of 1848. One could instance passages like the 
following: “ After the old trade guilds had been destroyed 
in the last century and no protection was substituted in their 
place, and when public institutions and legislation had cast 
off traditional religious teaching, it gradually came about 
that the present age handed over the workers, each alone 
and defenceless, to the inhumanity of employers and the 
unbridled greed of competitors,” or again “To cure this 
evil, the Socialists, exciting the envy of the poor towards 
the rich, contend that it is necessary to do away with pri- 
vate possession of goods and in its place to make the goods 
common to all, and that the men who preside over a muni- 
cipality or who direct the entire State should act as admi- 
nistrators of these goods”, etc. Von Ketteler had said all 
that, Leo XIII repeated it in the same terms. In general 
Rerum Novarum takes up the very theses of von Ketteler 
regarding private property, professional organisations and 
the role of the state. Leo XIII was only fair when he called 
Bishop von Ketteler “ my predecessor ”. 


A. Lallemand. 
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The Agrarian Reform 
in Italy 


By Agrarian Reform we mean all those reforms which 
tend to the amelioration of the agricultural aspect of a 
nation’s economy. An Agrarian Reform may have several 
facets: it may regard the reform of agricultural contracts 
such as métayage and lease; it may regard land-improve- 
ment schemes, the construction of canals, aqueducts, etc. ; 
lastly, it may regard the redistribution of land according 
to new criteria and is then called, more specifically, the 
Land Reform. In Italy two terms are thus used: Riforma 
Agraria (Agrarian Reform, to include all of the three 
senses mentioned above), and Riforma Fondiaria (Land 
Reform, in the third of the three above-mentioned senses). 
We shall follow this terminology in the course of this 
article. 


Caution 


But we must sound a warning. The subject of Agrarian 
Reform in Italy is a vast one. Moreover, it is the question 
of the moment, The amount of literature that issues from 
the Press everyday about it is amazing—criticism, statistics, 
suggestions. If it has always been dfficult rightly to appraise 
Italian agriculture due to its marked singularities—Stefano 
Jacini, one of the fathers of agricultural economics in Italy, 
said the Italian agriculture is not one agriculture, but 
many—-the task is much more difficult today when condi- 
tions are in a constant flux. In this article we shall aim at 
a synthetic exposition of the subject, leaving even interest- 
ing details out for the sake of clearness. 


A. NEcEssiIty oF AGRARIAN REFORM IN ITALY 


Outside Italy people often talk of the necessity of an 
Agrarian Reform in Italy. Indeed, at the time of the fam- 
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ous elections of April 18, 1948, the foreign Press stressed 
the point that even if the Christian Democrats were to win 
—as, in fact, they did against the Italian Communit Party— 
their security in power would depend on their ability to 
bring about the much needed agrarian reforms. 

Let us try to see just how necessary such an Agrarian 
Reform is in Italy. Unless we see this we shall not be able 
to get the question well into focus. 


(i) The nature of the Italian economy 

The necessity of an Agrarian Reform in Italy results. 
from a consideration of the Italian economy. This economy 
is, to a great extent, agricultural. According to the census 
of 1936, those engaged in agriculture represent 47°7% of the 
population, as against those engaged in other productive 
activity ; the rural population (i.e. the aggregate of those 
families whose head is engaged in agriculture) represent 
447% of the population. Compared with other Western 
countries, for instance England, where those engaged in ag- 
riculture represent less than 8% of the population, the Ita- 
lian figures are very high, It is evident, therefore, that an 
amelioration of Italy’s weak national economy will depend 
largely on the amelioration of the agricultural economy. 
Hence the need for Agrarian Reform. 


(ii) Existing agricultural conditions 

But are existing conditions such as to call for agrarian 
reforms ? Let us consider them insofar as they affect the 
distribution of land. Here are some statistics adduced by 
Prof. Joseph Medici : 


Size of Properties % of Surface Area % National 
of Productive Land Income Yielded. 


Up to 50 hectares 56-44 70-97 
50 to 100 hectares 7-44 8-52 
100 to 1000 hectares 22-57 17-00 


* Above 1000 heetares 13-55 3°51 
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“These data demonstrate,” comments Prof. Medici, “ that 
properties smaller in size than 50 hectares (i.e., small and 
amiddle-sized properties) are those which yield the highest 
national land-income and this confirms and precises the old 
constatation that, in general, more intense and active agri- 
culture is to be had in zones of small-sized property.” 

Yet it would be false to conclude immediately that all 
the large properties must be cut up according to the prin- 
ciple that small properties yield greater national income. 
Prof. Medici envisages the possibility of such a generalized 
‘conclusion from the statistics he has adduced and so adds 
very judiciously, “ ...a problem of agrarian reform exists 
in the whole country ; but a problem of land reform exists 
in those zones where larger properties enjoy positions of 
privilege or where they do not fulfil any economic or social 
function. To deny this obstinately, as do some blind con- 
servatives of a world which is disappearing, or to affirm that 
the laws for land reform should expropriate all the large 
properties are two manifestations of political passion which 
confound and muddle up an issue which, by its own nature, 
is already a complicated one.” 


We may therefore conclude that a judicious splitting 
up of large properties seems to be called for, and this if 
only from the economic point of view. 


(iti) A larger peasant-proprietor class 

’ But there is another point of view. We may call it the 
human or psychological point of view. It is a point of view 
which is not lost in the present policy of Agrarian Reform 
pursued by the Italian Government. It is the principle of 
building up a larger and more contented peasant-proprietor 
class. The radical group of the Christian Democrats insists 
strongly on this principle, professing that it is founded on 
the teaching of the Papal Encyclicals and on the doctrine 
of the Gospel. We may note that in Italy perhaps scarcely 
1/3 of cultivable land is in the hands of peasant-proprietors ; 
2/3 are in the hands of the “ borghesi” or non-cultivators, 
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We may say with Prof. M. Rossi-Doria, “for the greater 
part of the holdings there exists.a state. of separation or 
divorce between the ownership of the land and the agricul- 
tural business.” Italy (and Spain) are far behind other 
countries of the West in the matter of maintaining a healthy 
equilibrium between property-owning and farm-enterprise. 
‘The present Agrarian Reform is an attempt at bringing about 
this equilibrium. Indeed the radical group of the Christian 
Democrats constantly urges the Government to take more 
drastic measures for the creation of this new small-proprie- 
tor class. In the fortnightly of this radical group, Cronache 
Sociali, after a brief description of recent developments of 
Agrarian Reform in Bolshevist-controlled Rumania, we read 
this acid comment: “Those of our party who are adver- 
saries of the Agrarian Reform should bear in mind the his- 
tory of the Communist Governments and remember that 
a numerous class of small peasant-proprietors is, politically, 
a bulwark against Communism, much more efficacious than 
a police-force paid by a restricted class of big landowners.” 


(iv) Agrarian Reform and the Social Problem 


The necessity of an Agrarian Reform may be Anetiiniteeah 
ed also from the fact that such a reform together with in- 
dustrial development and emigration holds prime import- 
ance in the solution of Italy’s social eye To this ‘paint 
we shall return later. . 


(v) The verdict of Italian agricultural economists . 

Lastly. we must add that the necessity of an Agrarian 
Reform is admitted by all Italian agricultural economists, 
even by those who oppose or criticize the present policy of 
Government. We may quote Prof. M. Rossi-Doria who, at 
the Seventh International Conference of Agricultural Eco- 
‘nomists, held at Stresa in Italy a few years ago said,‘. ; . all 
we Italian agricultural economists are convinced that a 
land-reform (as apart from the specific form which that 
‘should take) is a plain necessity of our agricultural society.” 
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Summary 

It should now be clear that a problem of Agrarian Re- 
form does exist in Italy. Yet the problem must not be ex- 
aggregated so as to mean that nothing is good or worthy of 
continuance in Italian agriculture conditions, The present 
Government admits the necessity of this reform and its 
best elements see its fundamental justification in the teach- 
ing of Christ and the Church. 


It now remains to see how the Government has acted 
up to the realization of the necessity of this reform. 


B. ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM 


Introduction 

Before we consider the achievements of the present 
Italian Government in the matter of Agrarian Reform we 
may do well to note two things: first, that in comparison 
with other countries of the West Italy (and Spain) have 
been left far behind in the matter of agrarian reform. Even 
if we restrict ourselves to the first World War period we 
see large-scale reforms taking place in Germany, Ireland, 
in Central Europe and the Balkan States—not to speak of 
‘the Bolshevist experiment i:. Russia. These movements 
have in common a greater interest in promoting the inte- 
rests of the underprivileged small-peasant class, and repre- 
‘sent an effort to break away from the old large landowner 
social system. It is against this background that foreigners 
view Agrarian Reform in Italy—and very comprehensibly 
so. The second remark is a corollary of the first. We must 
not be too hasty in judging Italian agrarian reforms by 
‘those achieved in other countries. For one thing, Italian 
conditions are unique, and this results easily from an even 
cursory comparison of Italian with other European agricul- 
tures. Moreover, not all the agrarian reforms of other coun- 
‘tries can be accepted as ideal in their principles and conse- 
quences by the present Italian Government, It will be suffi- 
cient to point to the disasters of the Bolshevist experi- 
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ment in order to understand at once that the present Chris- 
tian Democratic Government of Italy is pledged to a far 
different vision of things. 


Three main phases 


The Agrarian Reform has three main phases: 

1. The Reform of Agricultural Contracts. 

2. The Land Reform. 

3. The Regularization of all matters pertaining to Agri- 
culture. 


The first and second phases are already under way } 
the third is meant to harmonize the whole and will be un- 
dertaken in its entirety when the Land-Reform is complete. 


The Reform of Agricultural Contracts 


Any Agrarian Reform that aims at being total—as the 
present Italian one does—must consider the problem of the 
numerous and varied contracts that arise in an agricultural 
economy. The plan for the reform of agricultural contracts 
was proposed by Minister Segni as far back as Nov. 22, 1948. 
Its scope is very wide and the tenor of the plan is decidedly 
in favour of the cultivator as against the landlord. In this 
spirit the plan considers the relations between métayer and 
landowner, leasee and leaser, etc. 


Needless to say, the plan has been the object of long and 
severe criticism by those who consider their interests im- 
perilled by the concessions made to the cultivator. One 
point especially made the object of attack has been the clause 
which limits the rights of the landlord to dismiss his tenants : 
the dismissal is no longer left to the discretion of the land- 
lord but must always be subordinated to a “ just cause”. As 
regards métayage, the share of the métayer has been raised 
from 50 to 53%. 


By a disposition dated June 16, 1951, N. 435 published 
in the Official Gazette on June 26, 1951, N. 143 all agricul- 
tural contracts have been prorogued for a period of one year, 
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‘By the end of that time it is hopéd that Government will 
‘give more durable dispositions as regards agricultural con- 
tracts, in conformity with the plan of Minister Segni. 


The Land Reform in general 


This is the most interesting and important part of the 
Agrarian Reform, - 


The various laws for land-reform, already in force or 
yet under discussion, are all inspired by one dominant mo- 
tive: to arrive at a more equal distribution of land and to 
seek to make it accessible to all. The ultimate aim of land- 
reform is, of course, the aim of all agrarian reform: the 
amelioration of the national economy by means of the ame- 
lioration of agricultural conditions. Property may not be 
split up below a certain minimum without grave detriment 
to the national economy ; contrariwise, property may not be 
possessed beyond a certain maximum without serious dam- 
age to the equal distribution of land. 


‘In other words, too large properties must be split up 
and divided among those who have no property. This means 
the of land. 


_ This is the thorny point in the question of land reform. 
No man wants to part with what is his by what he considers 
a legitimate title. The big landowners in Italy are no ex- 
ception. Some at least among them may also. justly feel 
that the Government should not with a stroke of its pen rob 
them of land on which they have invested large sums of 
capital over many years. Added to this complaint which 
has.a semblance of justice there is all the force of old Liberal 
ideas which die hard. Land, say the Liberals, is a commo- 
dity like any other and may be bought and sold in the open 
market, There should be no limit to the possession of land 
and the Government should not eres to regulate —_ 
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These Liberal ideas unfortunately infiltrate into the 
ranks of the Christian Democrats and enthusiasts for agra- 
rian reform are not wanting who attribute a certain hesita- 
tion on the part of Government to the presence of these 
Liberal elements with their vested interests. 


These Liberal elements say that they too want land- 
reform but in a manner all their own. Instead of starting 
with expropriation, they say, let the Government compel 
owners to start land-reclamation and improvement schemes, 
Those owners who fail to comply with orders should be sub- 
ject to expropriation. 


The more progressive current, however, has well an- 
swered that such a manner of land-reform leads to many in- 
conveniences :. there would be much waste of time in legal 
disputes and, especially, the demands of the underprivileged 
classes for a share in the possession of land would go un- 
heard. Therefore, they say, let the Government begin by 
breaking up the big estates, redistributing the land to small 
farmers and helping them ; simultaneously and afterwards 
let land-improvement schemes be started. ~ 


- The Government has had the courage to affront the 
problem of expropriation, while it has not entirely neglected 
the other viewpoint. 


Three Laws 

The Liberals say that no new laws are nested for land- 
reform: all the essentials for such a reform are, they say, 
already found in the law of 13-2-1933, N. 215, But this is 
because they visualize land-reform without expropriation. 
However, as the Government has accepted the principle of 
expropriation it has also three laws to regulate land-reform; 
the third of which is still under discussion and, will, as we 
hope, be put into execution when the first two laws will al- 
ready have paved the path for it. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


In a pamphlet POVERTY AND OVER-TAXATION. 
The Way out, by The Duke of Bedford. (Strickland 
Press, Glasgow. 6d) of less than sixty pages, the Duke of 
Bedford has succeeded in undertaking a critical review of 
the main factors and influences in the monetary system of 
“orthodox economics.” The banking system, the Gold 
Standard, the method of Government taxation, and the so 
called “ safety-valves” of the present monetary system are 
examined and found wanting as means to adjust “the sup- 
ply of money to the output and import of goods and servi- 
ces.” 

The reformed monetary system proposed by the Duke 
has much in common with the social credit policies advo- 
cated by Major C. H. Douglas, Professor F, Soddy and Silvio 
Gesell. In their opinion all our social evils spring from the 
harmful teachings of “orthodox economics” which refuses 
to admit the soundness of inflationist and expansionist mo- 
netary policies and, on the other hand, which sacrifice the 
ordinary man as a victim to the monopoly of “bank-cheques” 
and usurers. Hence, the remedy lies in unchaining money; 
and the aim of monetary policy should be the creation of 
“ free-money ” — called “ Freigeld” by Silvio Gesell — and 
the granting of cheap and even gratuitous money, as the 
Duke of Bedford advocates to the “ deserving unemployed ” 
who are merely the victims of our labour-saving machine 
age. 

While few would deny, today, the serious imperfections 
of our monetary system, it is interesting to consider the rela- 
tion of the remedy proposed by the Duke to the disease 
which it proposes to cure. The disease is the maladjustment 
of the supply of money to the needs of the community. Va- 
rious factors in our monetary system bring about this mal- 
adjustment: the conflicting interests of bankers and the 
ordinary man; the method of investments which tends 
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take money off the market just when money is needed to buy 
consumable goods; the method of Government taxation. 
which reduces the purchasing power of individuals and un- 
employment due to labour saving inventions. To remedy 
this unhealthy monetary system, the good Duke would re- 
duce the banks to non-profit making institutions : establish 
a system to “create new money ” during periods of money 
shortage and when payments to the Government for service: 
rendered fall due; and moved by humanitarian motives, 
perhaps, he would give, as a free gift, a part of the “ created 
new money ” to those who are idle through no fault of their 
own, but merely because they are the victims of labour-sav- 
ing machines ! 

The Duke’s analysis appears to consist of two main as-. 
sumptions. The first takes for granted that banks disre- 
gard the fact that the amount of credit they can create de- 
pends ultimately on the amount of cash they hold. While 
it may be conceded that some banks do not operate on a 
safety margin, it would be very difficult to affirm this to be 
the general practice. Further, while investments made 
through savings may for a time tend to a decline in the 
money needed for consumable goods, at other times, there 
is a tendency for the volume of credit to increase and for a 
surplus to take the place of a deficiency. Thus we have 
seasonal expansion and contraction of credit. Unfortunat- 
ely the Duke tells us little about the adjustment needed bet- 
ween money required for consumable goods and that needed 
for capital goods, for if we are to have the fomer we must 
also have the latter. Next, we find no support for the 
Duke’s assumption that the “ anti-inflation taxation ” or the 
injection of “ created new money ” into the monetary stream 
will not lead to difficulties as great as those he proposes to 
solve. While it is not easy to lay down rules for the so 
called “deserving unemployed,” the psychological effects: 
of such action risk secondary consequences of no small 
proportions. 
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New Constitution of India. By B. N. Banerjee. Pp: 207; 
Caleutta : A. Mukherjee, 1951, Price Rs. 4. 


The author was a teacher of Public Administration in 
the Calcutta University and Secretary of the West Bengal 
Public Service Commission so that his competence to ana 
lyse the constitution of India and prepare what he a 
‘a political hand-book is undoubted. 


After a short survey of the historical background, he 
details the contents of the Constitution and throws much 
light on their bearing thanks to notes on the discussions, 
explanations of terms and statements of juridical autho- 
rities. For instance, he notes the ambiguity of the word 
“ domicile” which is one of the qualifications for citizenship 
and the procedure to be followed by migrants from Pakis- 
tan. He runs through the articles of the Constitution and 
elucidates the text with remarks of his own or appropriaté 
quotations. { 


- His study covers the First Amendment Act and has i im; 
portant notes on the purpose and history of this Act. 


In an Appendix he lists various statistical tables which 
are informative on electoral arrangements, on population 
and income, A supplement gives essential electoral informa? 
tion as contained in the Representation of the People Acti 
1951: qualifications of candidates, and of electors, adminis¢ 


trative machinery, conduct of elections, electoral offencesg 
€te. 


People who have anything to do with arrangements fom 
elections will find in the present book all they may desire fom 
safe and correct work. It is a handy compendium on @ 
workmanlike plan. 


A. L. 
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